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Where the Stores are Located 



+ Indical£S Distribution Division Headquarters 

Total in U. S. A. and Canada, as 
of December 31, 1944 — 2463 stores. 

Total U. S. A. — 2322 stores. 














These are photographs of a typical Safeway Store with the 
customers parking lot which adjoins it. A complete food 
store, it offers meats, produce, dairy products, groceries and 
related items. The interior scene shown here was taken from 
the rear of the store. All stores are operated under a cash and 
carry plan as part of the basic program of reducing the cost 
of food distribution. 



Introduction to This Report 



HE year 1944 found your company meeting and solving a 


number of unusual problems. It was a period, also, of intensi¬ 
fied planning for the postwar period. Net sales increased 11.50 per 
cent over 1943. Meat slaughtering plants, newly acquired, con¬ 
tributed materially to this increase. The establishment of separate 
offices for procurement, supply and service departments proved 
satisfactory and was extended during 1944. Plans for the acquisi¬ 
tion of postwar fixtures and equipment without a large capital 
expenditure, and a retirement pension plan for employees, were 
studied. The company continued, as it has without interruption 
since its incorporation, to pay dividends on both preferred and 
common stock. 

Because of these various factors, your management is submitting 
a somewhat more comprehensive Annual Report than has been 
customary in the past. 



President 










Fresh-baked bread (shown here emerging from the oven) is 
delivered to Safeway Stores from Safeway bakeries in Dallas, 
Denver, Edmonton, Fresno, Jersey City, Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri, Los Angeles, Oakland, Omaha, Phoenix, Portland, 
Oregon, Sacramento, Salt Lake City, San Diego, Seattle, 
Vancouver, B.C., Washington, D.C., Wichita and Winnipeg. 


Annual Report of President 


to Stockholders 


The report of the operations of your company and its subsidiaries for the year 1944, 
including Consolidated Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and Surplus Accounts, 
is submitted herewith. 


Sales and Profits 

Net sales in 1944 amounted to $656,571,505.26, an increase of $67,737,885.16 or 
11.50% as compared with 1943. 

The consolidated net income for the year 1944, after provision for United States and 
Canadian Income and Excess Profits taxes, interest charges and adequate deprecia¬ 
tion, amounted to $5,202,598.25 as compared with $5,036,748.25 in 1943. Provision 
has been made for United States and Canadian Income and Excess Profits taxes for 
the year 1944 in the amount of $5,059,782.82, Regular preferred dividends of 
$1,058,683.15 were paid during the year. 

After providing for United States and Canadian Income and Excess Profits taxes and 
regular preferred dividends, the earnings of the company applicable to common 
stock were $4,143,915.10 or at the rate of S4.89 per share on 846,885 shares, the 
average number outstanding during the year. Dividend requirements on the average 
amount of preferred stock outstanding during the year were earned 4.90 times. 

The operations of the Canadian subsidiaries have been included in the Profit and 
Loss Account on the basis of the controlled exchange rate (90.09 cents U. S. to the 
Canadian dollar). 


Operations 

The Annual Report for the year ended December 31, 1943 pointed out that price 
and rationing regulations had created a maldistribution of meat supplies which 
threatened to prevent the customers of your company from obtaining their pro rata 
share of the wartime civilian meat supply and that to protect its customers and 
retain their patronage, your company had acquired several meat slaughtering 



Year Sales 

1935 . $294,697,600 

1936 . 346,178.061 

1937 . 381,868,220 

1938 . 368,251,991 

1939 . 385.882.083 

1940 . 399.322,122 

1941 . 175.121.885 

1942 . 611,139.477 

1943 . 588,833,620 

1941. 656.571,505 


Grocery Stores 

Meat Sections 
Located in 
Grocery Stores 

3,330 

2,354 

3,370 

2,490 

3,327 

2,670 

3.227 

2,710 

2.967 

2.613 

2,671 

2,508 

2,660 

2,472 

2,697 

2,493 

2.493 

2,418 

2,463 

2,402 

































































Fresh milk and cream is packaged and delivered to the stores 
from Safeway fluid milk plants in Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Portland, Oregon, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C., 
and Winnipeg. Plants also mix and package cottage cheese 
and ice cream. Shown here is one of the plants with its fleet 
of trucks. 
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plants. The slaughter plants acquired during 1943 proved inadequate to accomplish 
this purpose for all territories in which your company operates and it was found 
advisable to acquire additional slaughter plants during 1944. By the end of the year 
your company had acquired and was operating slaughter plants in Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska, Phoenix, Arizona, El Paso, Texas, Seattle, Washington, Elburn, Illinois, and 
in Sacramento and San Francisco, California. Your management is convinced that 
through furnishing the retail meat sections of many of your company’s stores with 
their pro rata share of available civilian supplies of meat products, these plants have 
been of great value to producers, consumers and the company. The acquisition of 
additional plants to furnish meat for areas in which supplies are still diverted from 
their regular channels is now under consideration. 



Regulations and practices which have come into existence since the war have diverted 
butter supplies away from the usual channels of distribution and have made it diffi¬ 
cult for your company to obtain its pro rata share of the available civilian supply of 
butter. In order to correct this condition and to retain the patronage of its customers, 
the management is considering the acquisition of several butter churning plants. It 
is believed that these plants, if they can be acquired, will help your company to 
obtain for its customers their pro rata share of the available supply of butter, there¬ 
by retaining their patronage for its retail stores. 


The management continued during 1944 its plan of establishing separate offices for 
procurement, supply and service departments and of designating these offices with 
individual trade names for purposes of more accurate identification. The experience 
with these departments, when established in separate offices, has been very satis¬ 
factory. 


Your company has, of course, experienced difficulties as a result of wartime con¬ 
ditions. However, it has been able to make adjustments in its methods of operation 
which have permitted it to continue to supply food to the civilian population. While 
the standard of service rendered to customers has not been all that could be desired, 
your management is confident that when conditions return to normal its former 
standards can be reinstated. 


Employees called to the armed forces have been to a large extent replaced by women. 
Former employees who have joined the armed forces total approximately 10,500. 

















































Meat aging and cutting plants are operated in Jersey City, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Washington, D.C. In these 
plants meat from Safeway slaughter plants and from outside 
suppliers is properly aged and then reduced to cuts for the 
retail stores. Shown on this page is a rail of beef hindquarters 
in the aging room. 


Your company has found it necessary to maintain an inventory of merchandise sub¬ 
stantially in excess of that carried during normal times. Changes in sales policies of 
food processors, merchandise shortages and wartime regulations have required the 
company to purchase, accept delivery of and warehouse merchandise which formerly 
would have been purchased in limited quantities at more frequent intervals. The 
management, however, has maintained a close control over merchandise purchases 
and inventories and plans to maintain as small an inventory as is possible with safety 
to the continued operation of your company. The rapid turnover of merchandise 
stocks in the stores operated by your company indicates a minimum danger of loss 
through inventory declines. 


The governmental restrictions on building have made it impossible for the manage¬ 
ment to continue its policy of acquiring store and plant sites, constructing improve¬ 
ments thereon and selling these sites and improvements to investors with a lease back 
to the company. The management hopes that conditions will soon permit your com¬ 
pany to resume the purchase of plant and store sites, in order that it may be in a 
position to reinstate immediately its building program when the present restrictions 
are removed. 


In 1944 your company was able to obtain a few new store locations in leased build¬ 
ings or in war housing projects and was able to do a limited amount of remodel¬ 
ing. During the year 24 stores and 48 meat sections were opened in such locations. 
A total of 33 stores and 39 meat sections were closed during the same period. In 
accordance with company policy the expense of closing all stores vacated and the 
unamortized value of leasehold improvements on these stores were charged against 
current earnings. Such leasehold improvements on continuing stores are being 
charged off on an amortized basis. 


As of December 31, 1944, 2,463 stores, in which were located 2,402 meat sections, 
were operated. In addition to such retail stores and meat sections your company and 
its subsidiaries also operated 41 principal warehouses, 19 bakeries, 7 fluid milk plants, 
7 coffee roasting plants, 4 meat distribution warehouses, 7 meat slaughtering plants, 
4 dressings plants, a gelatin dessert plant, a cracker bakery, an evaporated milk 
plant, a candy factory, a jam and jelly plant, a fruit and vegetable cannery and a 
number of smaller plants and warehouses. 




Safeway produce warehouses, operated in thirty-five cities of 
the United States and Canada, receive fresh fruits and veg¬ 
etables direct from the producers and distribute them direct 
to the retail stores. Humidity and temperature controlled 
rooms are maintained for the protection of produce; bananas 
are ripened in special "banana rooms.” Scene on this page 
shows typical movement of produce through Safeway prod¬ 
uce warehouses. 


Financial Position 



The total net assets of the company and its subsidiaries as of December 31, 1944, 
according to the attached Consolidated Balance Sheet, was $62,564,497.56, the total 
current assets on the same date amounted to $78,447,359.30, while total liabilities, 
including debentures and term bank loans, amounted to $39,603,636.72,' or an excess 
of current assets over all liabilities of $38,843,722.58. The ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities (as stated in the Consolidated Balance Sheet) was 3.41 to 1. The 
current and working assets and current liabilities of the subsidiaries in Canada are 
included in the Consolidated Balance Sheet at 90.09 cents United States to the 
Canadian dollar (the official controlled rate of exchange); fixed assets are included 
at the rates prevailing when such assets were acquired or constructed. 


Your company, in 1945, enters upon its twentieth consecutive year of common and 
preferred stock dividend payments. It has, without interruption since its incorpora¬ 
tion, paid dividends at the rates called for on its preferred stock issues and reasonable 
dividends on its common stock. 


The existing “carry-back” provisions in the Excess Profits Tax law are of considerable 
postwar importance to the company, its stockholders and employees. Since your 
company is paying substantial excess profits taxes, the credits permitted under the 
“carry-back” provision in the law may entitle it to refunds which may be vitally 
needed in financing the transition from war to peacetime operations. It is therefore 
highly desirable that the “carry-back” provision be retained in the basic federal tax 
law for at least two years following any repeal of the Excess Profits Tax. 


The capital and surplus of the company, the book values per share of the preferred 
and common stocks and the dividends and earnings per share of the common stock 
for the past ten years are indicated below. The book value of the common stock is 
computed without deducting the premium of $10.00 per share to which the preferred 
stock is entitled upon voluntary or involuntary liquidation. The number of shares 
outstanding at the end of each year is used in determining book values, and the 
average number of shares outstanding during the year in computing earnings. 



Capital 

Net Assets 

Book Value 

Dividends Paid 

Net Earnings 


and 

Per Share of 

Per Share of 

Per Share on 

Per Share on 

Year 

Surplus 

Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 

Common Stock 

Common Stock 

1935. 

. $44,872,007 

$314 

$38 27 

$2.50 

$3.07 

1936. 

. 46,759,191 

301 

39 18 

3 50* 

4.03 

1937. 


298 

39 49 

2.50* 

2.62 

1938. 

. 48,407,475 

314 

41 53 

2 00 

4.02 

1939. 

. 51,075,334 

308 

42 79 

4.50* 

6 61 

1940. 

. 53,286,166 

287 

43.13 

3 50 

4 76 

1941. 

. 60,007.566 

270 

44 61 

3 50 

4.91 

1942. 

. 60,154,048 

280 

45.70 

3 00 

4 06 

1943. 

. 61,453,200 

288 

47 34 

3 00 

4 68 

1944. 

. 62,564,498 

299 

49. 20 

3 00 

4.89 


•Paid in part in five per cent preferred stock. 














Postwar 


Edwards, Nob Hill and Airway Coffee (Safeway Sponsored 
Brands) are blended, roasted and packed by Dwight Edwards 
Company, Division of Safeway Stores, Incorporated. Plants 
are located in Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, 
San Francisco, Vancouver, B.C., and Washington, D.C. 
Dwight Edwards Company also packs Canterbury Tea, 
another Safeway Sponsored Brand. Shown here is a typical 
battery of coffee roasters employing the modern "Thermalo” 
method, which roasts the beans by heated air. 


Equipment Financing 


As soon as wartime restrictions are removed it will be necessary for your company 
to acquire a large number of all types of fixtures and equipment to replace those 
which have become obsolete or which are unfit for further use and to fit out the new 
stores, meat sections and plants which are to be opened after the war. Your manage¬ 
ment has therefore, during the past year, devoted much time to a study of plans 
which will permit the acquisition of these fixtures and equipment without a large 
capital outlay. If the plans under consideration can be placed in operation your 
company will be enabled to acquire its fixtures and equipment on a self-amortizing 
basis without a large capital expenditure. The real estate program now in effect has 
permitted your company to acquire its store and plant facilities on such a basis. 


Canadian Reporting 

Your management is considering the possibility of excluding the Canadian operations 
from its consolidated financial statements and placing its Canadian interests on an 
investment basis. This is being considered with the thought that at a later date it 
may be possible to permit the Canadian public to participate in the Canadian 
operations through the ownership of senior securities issued by the Canadian sub¬ 
sidiaries. In the past the United States operations of your company have been re¬ 
quired to finance the entire Canadian operation. The United States operations will 
be relieved of this capital drain if the Canadian subsidiaries can finance their opera¬ 
tions through the sale of senior securities and direct loans. 


Litigation 

The Annual Report for the year 1943 referred to the indictment brought against 
your company, a number of its subsidiaries, officers and employees, by the United States 
Grand Jury in Kansas City, Kansas for alleged violations of Federal Anti-Trust 
Laws, and the stockholders* representative action filed by two stockholders in the 
Supreme Court of New York. The holder of one share of preferred stock has com¬ 
menced a similar stockholder’s representative suit in the Federal Court for the 
Southern District of New York, naming the company as a defendant. None of these 
actions has been brought to trial. The management, however, is confident that a 
complete defense can be presented to all of the charges in the indictment. It is also 
confident that a trial will prove that the allegations made in the stockholders’ repre¬ 
sentative actions are without foundation and that the company and its stockholders 
have benefited from the matters complained of. 

Personnel 

Employee Retirement Plan 

Retirement and pension plans for employees and officers, and the advantages to be 
derived by your company from such a plan have been the subject of study by the 
management during 1944. Industry has now recognized that it has an obligation to 
aged or incapacitated employees who have devoted a large part of their lifetime to 
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Mayonnaise, salad dressings, peanut butter, and related items, 
for Safeway Stores are manufactured in plants located at 
Kansas City, Missouri, Los Angeles, Seattle and Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Shown here is a mixing operation during production 
of Nu Made Fresh Mayonnaise, a Safeway Sponsored Brand. 


the service of one organization and during the last few years many companies in all 
lines of business have placed pension retirement plans in effect. Your management 
is convinced that no pension plan will be of benefit to the company unless it (i) pro¬ 
vides benefits which are attractive to the employees, (2) permits the payment of a 
proper return on their investment to the stockholders, and (3) protects the company 
against a fixed liability for contributions which would be a hardship in years of 
low earnings. 

It has been decided that the most satisfactory type of plan for your company will be 
a profit sharing plan with benefits payable as retirement allowances. Through such a 
plan it is believed that adequate benefits can be provided for loyal employees who 
have reached retirement age and that at the same time the stockholders can be pro¬ 
tected as to dividends and a right to the major share of any increased earnings. This 
type of plan would eliminate any fixed large annual contributions by the company 
and would directly 1 elate the amounts contributed by the company to the profits 
earned. Under present income and excess profits tax laws, the company’s contribution 
to the plan can be deducted as a business expense. 

Contingent Compensation 

Employees who occupied the position of district manager, store manager or super¬ 
visor during 1944 received remuneration for their services based on sales and gains 
as provided for under the compensation plan placed in effect on January 1, 1942 and 
referred to in the Annual Report of 1941. Payment on this basis was made without 
prejudice to the affiliations of the employees with labor unions. 

Employees* Association 

Employees who are members of the Safeway Employees’ Association are entitled to 
the benefits of a group insurance plan which includes disability and hospitalization 
protection, the cost of which is borne by the participating members and your com¬ 
pany and its subsidiaries. The total group insurance in force now aggregates approxi¬ 
mately $68,200,000.00. 

JCar Savings Stamps 

Your company has continued to sell war savings stamps to customers through its 
stores in the United States. The employees have purchased a substantial amount of 
war savings bonds through a voluntary plan of payroll deductions placed in effect by 
your company. 



This year, in addition to the usual report on financial and operating matters, we are 
including as a section of this report, immediately after the financial statements, a 
reproduction of parts of the January issue of your company’s employees’ magazine, 
Uno Animo, which as a whole, constituted a New Year’s message for Safeway people. 
This section discusses your company’s plans for veterans and present employees, how 
it is organizing to do a better job in the future, and how it is meeting wartime problems. 

All employees have, through their efforts and their loyal cooperation, contributed 
materially to the company’s progress and I extend to them my appreciation for their 
help during the past year. 


Lingan A. Warren, President. 
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SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED, AND SUBSIDIARIES 

Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1944 


Assets 

Current Assets: 

Cash in Banks and on Hand.. 

Canadian Government Bonds—at Cost.—. 

Accounts Receivable—Trade, less Reserve $63,979.42. 

Government Accounts Receivable. 

Sundry Accounts Receivable... 

Merchandise Inventories (Note 2). 

Total Current Assets........ 

Prepaid Expenses: 


Taxes, Licenses and Rents... $ 412,273.34 

Insurance...... 303,258.73 

Supplies and Miscellaneous. 612,094.34 


Investments and Advances: 

Security Investments—at Cost, less Reserve $26,195.62. 131,912.67 

Other Investments and Advances .™. 76,316.68 


Post-war Refunds of Federal and Canadian Excess Profits Taxes_..... 

Fixed Assets—At Cost, Less Depreciation: 

Land... 1,575,425.26 

Buildings. 3,596,661.24 

Leasehold Improvements.—. 1,474,645.09 

Store, Warehouse and Plant Fixtures and Equipment. 32,068,065.21 

Automotive Equipment. 4,955,898.65 

43,670,695.45 

Less Reserve for Depreciation .™.-. 21,813,630.76 


Debt Discount, Redemption Premium and Expense: 

Balance Unamortized (Note 3).. 

Total. 


S 18,649,318.89 
1,373,872.50 
912,186.60 
1,404,369.60 
748,709.04 
55,358,902.67 
78,447,359.30 


1,327,626.41 


208,229.35 

74,998.99 


21,857,064.69 

252,855.54 

$102,168,134.28 


Current Liabilities: Liabilities 

Notes Payable to Banks... 

Notes Payable to Banks—Series Due August 1, 1945_ 


Accounts Payable. 

Accrued Expenses.... 

Dividend Payable... 

Provision for Federal and Canadian Taxes on Income....... $ 5,479,009.07 

Less U. S. Treasury Notes, Series “C”.. 4,686,000.00 


Total Current Liabilities.... 

Notes Payable to Banks—Due 1946 to 1948™.. 

Twenty-Year, Sinking Fund Debentures—Due 1961™. 

Capital and Surplus: 

5% Preferred Cumulative Stock, Par Value $100.00 per share (Note 4): 
Authorized—282,844 shares: 


Issued—209,225 Shares. 20,922,500.00 

Common Stock without Par Value: 

Authorized—1,500,000 Shares: 

Issued—848,624 Shares (Note 5).... 9,942,648.13 

Paid-in Surplus.-. 12,666,944.17 

Earned Surplus (Note 6). 19,147,552.04 

62,679,644.34 

Less 252 Shares 5% Preferred and 1,739.5 Shares Common Stock in 

Treasury—at Cost.—. 115,146.78 

Contingent Liabilities (Note 7). 

Total. 


$ 3,450,000.00 
850,000.00 
12,787,683.50 
4,861,540.40 
261,403.75 

793,009.07 

23,003,636.72 

2,600,000.00 

14,000,000.00 


62,564,497.56 


$102,168,134.28 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

Note 1. —Principles of Consolidation. The Current and Working Assets. Current Liabilities and Operations of the Subsidiaries in Canada 
are included in the financial statements at the official selling rate of exchange: Fixed Assets and Depreciation are included at rates 
of exchange prevailing when such assets were acquired or constructed. On the foregoing basis, the net equity in these Subsidiaries at 
December 31. 1944. amounted to $10,627,019.62: their Undistributed Profits since acquisition included in the Earned Surplus 
amounted to $2,107,306.98. The Net Income of these subsidiaries for 1944 amounted to $394,103.54. 

Note 2.—Inventories. The inventories, which include raw materials and manufacturing supplies, were valued at the lower of cost or market, 
cost being determined on the first-in. first-out basis and market on the basis of replacement market. 

Note 3.—Debt Discount, Redemption Premium and Expense. Debt Discount. Premium and Expenses of former Debenture and Note 
issues, refunded from the proceeds of the present Debentures, are being amortized over the life of the former Note issue. Expenses 
of the Debenture and Note issues now outstanding are being amortized over the life of these issues. 

Note 4.—Preferred Cumulative Stock. The Preferred Cumulative Stock is redeemable on call and on voluntary or involuntary liquida¬ 
tion at a premium of $10.00 per share over par value, an aggregate premium of $2,089,730.00 on Preferred Stock outstanding, less 
in Treasury. 

Note 5.—Common Stock. The issued Common Stock is stated after deducting 13.360 shares held in Treasury, of which 10,000 shares 
are reserved to cover non-assignable options to the President of the Company exercisable until January 15. 1947. at $40.00 per share. 

Note 6.—Restrictions. Under the terms of the Debenture and Note Issues now outstanding, dividends on Preferred and Common Stocks 
cannot be paid (1) if such payments on Preferred Stock would reduce the Consolidated Net Current Assets below $30,000,000. or 
on Common Stock below $37,075,000. with the further restriction that the Consolidated Current Assets may not be reduced below 
two times the Consolidated Current Liabilities, nor (2) if the total dividends paid plus amounts for the purchase or redemption of 
stock, since December 31. 1940. exceed the net cash received from the sale of stock plus the Consolidated Net Income (excluding 
gain or loss on disposition of capital assets) since December 31. 1940; a margin of $3,000,000 in this requirement is permitted in the 
case of Preferred Stock. On the foregoing basis, the amount of the restriction of Earned Surplus at December 31, 1944. was $6,961,660 
in respect of Preferred dividends and $9,961,660 in respect of Common dividends. 

Note 7.—Contingent Liabilities. The Company is contingently liable for $428,297.31 in respect of guarantees of mortgages on store 
buildings erected and sold anr. chattel mortgages of suppliers. Income tax returns for 1942 and subsequent years are subject to final 
review. Lawsuits incidental tc the Companies' operations are reasonably covered by insurance. The Company is defendant in certain 
actions arising out of alleged breach of anti-trust laws which have not yet come to trial. 
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SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED, AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for the Year Ended December 31, 1944 


Sales (Net)......... 

Cost of Sales.-. 

Gross Profit........ 

Operating and Administration Expenses...... $105,872,738.62 

Provision for Depreciation.. 3,889,264.12 

Net Operating Profit.... 

Other Income. 


Other Charges: 

Debt Interest, Discount and Expense.. 668,706.07 

Bank and Other Interest. 178,215.51 

Loss on Property, Plant and Equipment... 655,714.35 

Other Income Deductions. 38,046.85 

Profit Before Taxes on Income.. 

Provision for Taxes on Income: 

Federal Normal and Surtax.. 3,293,813.30 

Federal Excess Profits Tax (Less Debt Retirement Credit $120,466,56).... 1,084,198.94 

Other Income Taxes (Less Post-war Refunds of $55,015.94)-- 681,770.58 

Net Profit (Note 1).. 


$656,571,505.26 

535,080,521.64 

121,490,983.62 

109,762,002.74 

11,728,980.88 

74,082.97 

11,803,063.85 


1,540,682.78 

10,262,381.07 


5,059,782.82 
$ 5,202,598.25 


Earned Surplus Account for the Year Ended December 31, 1944 


Amount at December 31, 1943.. 

Add Net Profit for the year ended December 31, 1944-..... 

Deduct Cash Dividends: 

Preferred Stock—$5.00 Per Share... 

Common Stock—$3.00 Per Share.. 

Amount at December 31, 1944 (Note 6).... 


$ 1,058,683.15 
2,540,656.06 


$ 17,544,293.00 
5,202,598.25 

22,746,891.25 

3,599,339.21 
$ 19,147,552.04 


Paid-In Surplus Account for the Year Ended December 31, 1944 


Amount at December 31, 1943 .. $ 12,697,254.17 

Add Preferred Stock issued as Stock Dividend in 1939 unclaimed and now- 

included in Treasury Stock. . 14,210.00 

12,711,464.17 

Deduct Premium on 5% Preferred Stock retired... . 44,520.00 

Amount at December 31, 1944. $ 12,666,944.17 


To the Board of Directors. 

Safeway Stores. Incorporated: 


ACCOUNTANTS* REPORT 


We have examined the Consolidated Balance Sheet of Safeway Stores. Incorporated and Subsidiary Companies as of December 31. 
1944. and the statements of Consolidated Profit and Loss and Surplus for the year then ended, have reviewed the system of internal control 
and the accounting procedures of the Companies and. without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined or tested accounting 
records of the Companies and other supporting evidence, by methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards applicable in the circumstances and included all procedures which we considered 
necessary. 

In our opinion, the accompanying Consolidated Balance Sheet and related Statements of Consolidated Profit and Loss and Surplus 
present fairly the position of Safeway Stores. Incorporated, and Subsidiary Companies at December 31. 1944, and the results of their opera¬ 
tions for the year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


San Francisco. California 
March l, 1945. 


PEAT. MARWICK. MITCHELL & CO. 












































Where Do We Stand Now, and 
What Is the Future Outlook? 

A New Year s Message to Safeway Men and \Vomen 


at the end of one year and the 
l\ beginning of another, let’s see 
what has been happening in Safe¬ 
way. Let’s see where we stand now, 
and what the future looks like. We 
have some definite plans for that 
future. 

But first, I want to say a word of 
sincere commendation to you people 
who operate our stores, warehouses, 
plants and all other Safeway opera¬ 
tions, for the way you have been 
overcoming wartime difficulties 
during the past year. You have 
kept food supplies moving from pro¬ 
ducer to consumer under condi¬ 
tions that must sometimes have 
seemed almost impossible. Your 
problems have included a con¬ 
tinued and constant loss of per¬ 
sonnel to the armed forces (ap¬ 
proximately 5,000 of them in 1944), 
to be replaced by eager, but rela¬ 
tively inexperienced people—con¬ 
tinued shortages in many kinds of 
food—time-worn equipment and 
sharply curtailed paper supplies— 
changing complications brought to 
the check stand and meat case by 
rationing. These and other prob¬ 
lems you have overcome. 

Where do we stand now? The 
first and most important question 
is: what have we been doing to help 
get the war won as quickly and 
thoroughly as possible—which is 
certainly the principal aim of all of 
us? How has our work backed up 
the men and women of the armed 
forces, who are following a direct 
line of action toward that end? 

It became apparent in the early 
weeks of the war that the unin- 



—from Lingan A. Warren, 
President 


terrupted flow of food supplies 
would be a highly essential require¬ 
ment here at home. That is the kind 
of work to which we have devoted 
our energies: the men and women 
in the stores who have transformed 
such theories as rationing and price 
ceilings into workable practice— 
the people behind the check stands 
and the meat cases, in the produce 
sections and the stock rooms—the 
men and women in the plants, 


warehouses, and transportation 
crews who have kept the supplies 
coming through. 

All those people have made it 
possible for Safeway to keep on do¬ 
ing its utmost to cut the time and 
cost of getting food from producers 
to consumers. That’s even more im¬ 
portant during the war than in 
peacetime. 

For 1945, we can look forward to 
a year of continued challenges, such 
as we’ve met in 1944. But if each of 
us perseveres, we can be sure it will 
also be a year of continued success 
in making a definite contribution 
to the overall war effort, and in 
solving our problems. 

Meanwhile, suppose we look even 
beyond the immediate future to 
that time when final peace has been 
won. What is going to happen in 
the food industry? What are Safe- 
way’s plans for taking an increas¬ 
ingly active part in the industry, 
and for providing wider opportuni¬ 
ties of employment? 

Before the war, food was already 
the largest industry (in the United 
States, for example, food accounted 
for more than three times the pro¬ 
duction value of the entire petro¬ 
leum and coal industry). How 
much greater or different it will be¬ 
come, after the war, no one can 
tell. But some of the things that are 
being developed right now will in¬ 
dicate a few of the possibilities. 

We all know about the advances 
that have been made in the dehy¬ 
dration and deep-freezing of foods, 
the expansion of widely useful crops 
such as soybeans, the vitamin en¬ 
richment of flour and cereals and 
other items. We have read about 
the experimental developments in 
self-service meat facilities in retail 
locations, with frozen or chilled cuts 
all packaged and ready for cus¬ 
tomers. But some other kinds of 
work have received less publicity. 

In a government laboratory not 
far from Oakland, for instance, 
scientists are doing things that 
would have been unbelievable a 
short time ago. They are not merely 
trying to do these things, they are 
doing them right now. They are 
taking that part of the egg white 
which remains on the inside of the 
shell after breaking, and making 
strong yarn from it. They are taking 
the walnut hulls that usually lie 
wasted on the ground after harvest, 
and extracting a vitamin C concen- 


The material on this and the tenfollowing pages 
appeared in the January iggy issue of UNO 
An 1 MO; the Safeway employees’ magazine. 
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trate from them. They have de¬ 
veloped ordinary fruit pectin so 
that it can be substituted for gela¬ 
tin in making a fruit salad which, 
canned, may be served direct from 
the tin without chilling: it will not 
break down under ordinary tem¬ 
peratures (this process is already 
being used for the armed forces). 
They are taking full-ripe or over¬ 
ripe fruits such as cantaloupes, 
plums and cranberries, and making 
a frozen puree of them which is said 
to be better than the best sherbet— 
yet it contains all the vitamins and 
other nutritious elements of fresh 
fruit. 

Other people have developed 
such things as: a coating for fruit 
which will keep it fresh for a much 
longer period than previously pos¬ 
sible; a machine which neatly re¬ 
moves the fuzz from peaches; etc., 
etc. During this past year, we have 
sold fresh vegetables in our Texas 
stores which had left California by 
airplane less than 12 hours before. 
Vegetables are being packaged to 
eliminate much of the spoilage that 
now seems inevitable. Such pack¬ 
aging would obviously also save 
much time in weighing and 
checking. 

f \ . . food business changing . . 

The list of such developments and 
many others is already long. When 
their effect can be fully felt, after 
the war, we may find the food busi¬ 
ness changing and advancing with 
revolutionary speed. 

Is Safeway laying plans to keep 
up with, and ahead of, the indus¬ 
try’s changes? Yes. Many of our 
men are devoting a great deal of 



"Many of our men are devoting a great 
deal of time to the study of what s ahead, 
from all angles." 


time to the study of what’s ahead, 
from all angles. 

For example, the stores them¬ 
selves. Nation-wide surveys indi¬ 
cate a strong trend, on the part of 
all food stores, toward self-service. 
And many of them will apparently 
continue the self-service plan after 
the war. This has been part of 
Safeway policy for years. So, natu¬ 
rally, we find the trend interesting. 
But we know that self-service isn’t 
enough. In the last three years we 
have been learning a great deal 
about practical improvements in 
the physical facilities of food stores. 
Where climatic conditions make it 
advisable, air-conditioning prom¬ 
ises to be an important factor in 
store operation. Improved methods 
of lighting are under study. The 
arrangement and design of fixtures 
will show the results of advanced 
thinking. When conditions are such 
that we can establish new store 
locations, they may be expected to 
include many such changes for the 
better. These will not only make it 
easier for our customers to do their 
shopping, but also easier and more 
pleasant for the store personnel to 
do their work. 

In addition, there is one trend, 
already taking definite form, which 
may well have great importance to 
Safeway and to Safeway people. In 
large measure, this development 
was forced upon us by wartime con¬ 
ditions. It has helped to solve our 
current problems, and may be ex¬ 
pected to gain importance in more 
normal times. I mean the evolution 
of the supplier and service com¬ 
panies. Since their establishment, 
these free-standing organizations 
have been effective in helping to 
supply our stores with a wide 
variety of items, and in increasing 
the efficiency of our operation. 

The development of our meat 
operations provides one example of 
how supply problems arose, and 
how Safeway has been working on 
them. The problem, in simplest 
terms, was how to get something 
approaching adequate supplies of 
meat for our stores in the U.S. Be¬ 
cause of several factors, including 
the government’s price structure, 
Safeway found itself able to obtain 
a smaller and smaller share of the 
available meat. We decided to do 
something about it. Our stores are 
now taking good care of their meat 
customers, to a considerable extent 


because Safeway now has supplier 
companies engaged in assisting the 
distribution divisions in procuring 
meat and poultry from outside sup¬ 
pliers—in operating seven meat 
packing plants—in operating live¬ 
stock buying offices and feed yards 
—and in operating two poultry 
dressing plants (there is also a 
poultry eviscerating plant, ready 
for operation when practicable). 

. . influential factors . . 

We can expect all of the supplier 
and service companies to increase 
their effectiveness, and to become 
influential factors in the postwar 
years. 

All of these postwar developments 
in Safeway will have the same fun¬ 
damental purpose: to cut costs be¬ 
tween the producer and consumer 
—thus giving lower prices to con¬ 
sumers and, by widening markets, 
giving greater returns to producers. 
And they will carry with them cor¬ 
respondingly wider opportunities 
for Safeway men and women. 

Among those men and women 
will be many who will return from 
military service to take up their 
work with the company once more. 
For them, Safeway will have a 
warm welcome. There will be op¬ 
portunities in Safeway for the re¬ 
turning veterans and for those 
civilians who have made good dur¬ 
ing the war years and for those who 
have been with us since before the 
war. 

In the meantime, let us tackle the 
problems of the immediate future 
with the same kind of determination 
and intelligence that brought us 
through the difficulties of 1944. 



"Among those . . . will be many who will 
return from military service to take up 
their work . . . once more.” 
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What Have Safeway People 
Been Doing SinceWarBegan? 


S uppose — just suppose — that 
“G.I. Joe” came back tomor¬ 
row, with the idea of going to work 
for Safeway again. (Or it might be 
“G.I. Jane”.) He could be anyone 
who had left Safeway, in the United 
States or Canada, to join the armed 
forces. 

He might want to know: “What 
have you Safeway people been do¬ 
ing since the war began? What has 
the company been doing?” 

Now suppose Joe could look back 
over the record, sometimes getting 
a birds-eye view of the whole pic¬ 
ture, and sometimes coming right 
down into a Safeway store. Here are 
some of the things he’d find out. 

For one thing, he might be sur¬ 
prised to learn that food prices had 
been held down (because he’d re¬ 
member from his school days that 
prices tend to go up during every 
war period). But he’d also remem¬ 
ber that Safeway’s own policy is to 
price merchandise “at the lowest 
point that will yield a reasonable 
profit.” He’d find that Safeway had 
tied that policy in with the govern¬ 
ment-sponsored ceiling price pro¬ 
gram, and was continuing to do 
everything possible to keep prices 
down. In fact, during 1944 many of 
our regular newspaper advertise¬ 
ments carried such headings as: 
“Here’s How Safeway’s Prices of 
Today Compare with a Year Ago” 


Their record of wartime 
accomplishment includes 
many things—well done 

—and a typical ad would list some 
300 items whose prices added up to 
less than on the same date in 1943. 
That, Joe would realize, was a good 
thing for the folks at home. 

He’d find that, when rationing 
programs had to be put into effect, 
Safeway people helped to make 
them work—they refused to take 
part in any “black market” opera¬ 
tions, they did all they could to 
make ration transactions accurate, 
they were patient and courteous to 
customers who did not understand 
rationing. 

Joe knows that one of the ingredi¬ 
ents in good ammunition comes 
from waste fats, and he’d be glad to 
learn that ever since housewives 
were first urged to take an active 
part in the fat salvage program, 
Safeway meat section people have 
helped them turn in their waste 
household fats for such war pur¬ 
poses. Printed messages displayed 
on the meat case have reminded 
customers of the need—meat cut¬ 
ters and meat clerks have handled 
the extra transactions right along 
with their regular work. 



99 . . . typical ad would list some 300 items whose prices added up to less than on the 
same date in 1943 . . . good thing for the folks at home.” 


And when there was desperate 
need for rubber to be reclaimed and 
put to war use, Safeway people 
even took the rubber guards from 
the shopping buggies in the stores 
and turned them in. Paper and 
metal salvage drives have found 
Safeway stores acting as collection 
headquarters; Safeway trucks have 
hauled tons of such material. 

And speaking of trucks, the 
scarcity of tires and parts, with no 
new trucks available, meant that 
Safeway drivers adapted themselves 
to new operating practices: awk¬ 
ward routings to save a few miles a 
day, no “special trips,” no more 
than one call a day per store. At the 
warehouses, Safeway people have 
been speeding up unloadings to 
help the crowded railroads con¬ 
tinue carrying their war freight. 



\ . . they have purchased . . . more 
than ten million dollars' worth.” 


And in the offices, a mounting flood 
of paper work—forms, regulations, 
interpretations, letters—has been 
taken care of swiftly and accurately. 

Those are fair examples of the 
things Joe would find that Safeway 
people have been putting into their 
wartime record. There are others. 
For example: 

He’d learn that when the more 
familiar cuts of meat were scarce— 
and when rationing made them 
luxuries—the people behind the 
meat cases have explained to cus¬ 
tomers that the unfamiliar cuts 
(such as the “variety meats”) are 
equally nutritious and often just as 
appetizing when prepared properly. 
And the Safeway Homemakers* 
Bureau has provided detailed sug¬ 
gestions for using them successfully. 

In the same way, when home 
canning became a wartime activity 
of major importance, the Bureau 
had its home canners’ booklet all 
ready for our customers, revised to fit 
wartime conditions. Safeway people 
in the stores helped customers get 
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adequate supplies of jars and lids 
and rings, and of fresh fruits and 
vegetables to supplement Victory 
Garden products. As a result, 
thousands of families have been eat¬ 
ing the food they need, to stay 
strong, right through the year. 

. . devoted time and effort . . 

Joe knows it costs a lot of money 
to run a war. And it would please 
him to know that Safeway people 
in all operations have taken a vigor¬ 
ous part in both selling and per¬ 
sonally buying War Bonds and War 
Savings Certificates. A recent check 
shows that they have purchased, 
through the Payroll Deduction Plan 
alone, more than ten million dol¬ 
lars’ worth. And in each successive 
War Loan and Victory Loan drive, 
they have devoted time and effort 
toward the sale of extra Stamps, 
Bonds, and Certificates to Safeway 
customers. 

The governments of the U. S. and 
Canada have more than once given 
official recognition to that kind of 
war activity on the part of Safeway 
people, as evidenced by letters and 
citations from the Secretary of the 
Treasury and from the Minister of 
Finance. 

There have been other kinds of 
government recognition, Joe would 
discover. For instance, in 1944 an 


“E” Award was given to Sutter 
Packing Company, a Safeway op¬ 
eration in California. Sutter, which 
normally packs for Safeway stores 
such Sponsored Brands as Sunny 
Dawn Tomato Juice, Harper House 
Pears, Castle Crest Peaches, etc., 
has been sending more than half of 
its production to the armed forces. 
Production has been so efficient, 
and quality of product so good, the 
government made the “E” Award 
for Excellence. 

The War Food Administration, 
the Office of Price Administration, 
and other government agencies 
have also given Safeway official 
commendations for helping to put 
their programs into effect. 

. . obliging and courteous . . 

But Joe, remembering the old 
days, would know that the final test 
is what our customers think of Safe¬ 
way. And he’d realize that just 
about the most important accom¬ 
plishment of Safeway men and wom¬ 
en has been the continuous opera¬ 
tion of the stores, despite all the 
problems of wartime. It would 
make him feel proud of those people 
when he read such unsolicited let¬ 
ters as this: 

“The staff are the most obliging 
and courteous people I have ever 



found in any chain store. The meat 
section is especially worthy of 
praise. I have yet to purchase any 
meat that wasn’t first grade, and in 
these hectic times the butcher is 
very tolerant, efficient and courte¬ 
ous. I can also say the same of the 
manager and the rest of his help. 
The store is clean, well stocked, and 
most of all a pleasant place to shop. 
One ’most always hears the un¬ 
pleasant things—thus this note, for 
I was prompted to tell you how 
thoroughly pleased I am. . . . ” 
Safeway has received many such 
letters since the war began. Joe 
would agree that they’re the finest 
possible recognition of what Safe¬ 
way men and women have been 
accomplishing, during wartime. 



"But Joe, remembering the old days, would know that ihe (jnal test is what our customers think 
of Safeway . . . most important accomplishment of Safeway men and women has been . . . operation . . 
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How are Safeway People 

Meeting Wartime Problems? 

Many are without precedent, but they've been solved 


S uppose “G.I. Joe” (or “G.I. 

Jane”) had joined up at the very 
beginning. The typical Safeway 
store of that time would have been 
staffed almost entirely by men—men 
who were skilled and experienced. 
The shelves and the meat case, the 
dairy case and the produce fixtures 
would all have been stocked with a 
wide variety of foods. Customers 
could choose exactly what they 
wanted, and buy as much as they 
wanted. “Rationing” was un- 
thought-of. And it was comforting 
to know that, if a piece of store 
equipment wore out, a new one 
could be requisitioned. 

The war of course has changed 
all that (just as it had changed Joe’s 
life into new channels), and has 
brought Safeway men and women 
face to face with new problems. 
Problems of personnel, of supplies, 
of customer relations, and of gov¬ 
ernment regulations. 


. . plenty of problems . . 


If Joe came back tomorrow, he 
might say: “You people have been 
busy, all right. And I can see that 
you’ve had plenty of problems. 
How have you been trying to meet 
them?” 

It wouldn’t surprise him to learn 
that the personnel problem had 
been a tough one. Because Joe and 
Jane and thousands more had joined 
up, the problem of replacing them 
in the stores had started early and 
has become increasingly acute. 
Many Canadians had left by the 
end of 1939. And when Uno Animo 
published its first list of Safeway 
people who had gone into the armed 
services of the U.S., in March 1941, 
the names totaled 82. The total 
number now amounts to more 
than ten thousand. 

The question was—and still is— 
how to replace those thousands and 
keep the food supplies moving from 
producer through Safeway stores to 


the consumer? Looking into a Safe¬ 
way store tomorrow, Joe would see 
that it had been answered, in large 
measure, with the help of women. 
Some had been students. Some, re¬ 
cently married, had husbands in the 
armed forces. Some had long been 
housewives. But all of them realize 
they are taking part in work es¬ 
sential to civilian strength and to 
the war effort. (If Joe looked back 
in the record, he’d find that even in 
1943 Margaret Hickey, chairman 
of the War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion’s Women’s Advisory Board, 
had made this plain statement: “The 
woman who waits on trade in a 
grocery store is doing an important 
war job. She is helping to keep war 
production going by helping war 
production workers stay on the 

j° b -”) 

Joe might ask some of these new 
food clerks what kind of training 
they had before starting to work in 
a store. And he’d find out that the 
speed of needed replacements has 
become so great the pre-war train¬ 
ing system has long since been re¬ 
placed by a concentrated, stream¬ 
lined version which requires only a 
week of time, dividing the new em¬ 
ployee’s hours between training- 
school work and practice under 
actual store conditions. But these 
thousands of swiftly trained new 
employees, plus the thousands of 
Safeway people who are exempt 
from military service, are taking 


". . . helping to educate customers to 
bring tneir own shopping bags . . 


the wartime problems of food dis¬ 
tribution in stride. 


Meanwhile, everyone in the store 
—new employees and old—would 
be handling the cash register and 
the weighing scales and all the 
other equipment with constant care 
(because the manufacturers, busy 
making shells and war material, 
weren’t supplying any new ones). 

At the same time, customers 
would be crowding the store so 
thickly, Joe and his old experienced 
crew would have had difficulty tak¬ 
ing care of them to everyone’s 
satisfaction. 

But it isn’t only the crowds of 
customers, and the relative inex¬ 
perience of the employees. There 
are such things as a dwindling sup¬ 
ply of paper bags and wrapping 
paper. Checkers and sackers are 
making every empty carton do 
double duty. They’re helping to 
educate customers to bring their 
own shopping bags and return all 
cartons. They’re smoothing over 
those few people who simply can’t 
understand why the paper supply 
is short. 

Joe would see that it isn’t just a 
matter of handling money-for- 
merchandise check stand transac¬ 
tions under those wartime condi¬ 
tions. There’s also the problem of 
always making sure the ration 
stamps and coupons and tokens are 
turned in accurately. (Sometimes a 
customer selects more rationed mer¬ 
chandise than she can legally buy, 
and that takes more of the checker’s 
time and patience.) 



Suppose Joe watches the opera¬ 
tion of a single Safeway store for a 
while. In the space of a month, let’s 
say the location manager and the 
head meat cutter might have ex¬ 
changed their smocks and aprons 
for military uniforms. And by the 
time new people had taken over, 
two or three experienced food clerks 
might have joined up, to be re¬ 
placed in turn. 

. . with constant care . . 
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"Because Joe and Jane and thousands more had joined up* the problem of replacing them 
in the stores had started early and has become increasingly acute ... it had been answered, 
in large measure* with the help of women. Some had been students. Some, recently married, 
had husbands in the armed forces. Some had long been housewives. But all of them 
realize they are taking part in work essential . . 



He would understand that price 
marks and price tags now had to be 
watched, more than ever, with 
never-failing vigilance. More than 
Safeway’s policy of keeping prices 
accurate and low was involved: an 
accidental higher-than-ceiling price 
might bring a government lawsuit 
against employee and company. 

Looking around the store, Joe 
would notice that many a pre-war 
item was in seriously short supply, 
sometimes completely out of stock. 
Over in the meat section, the supply 
situation had sometimes been very 
bad indeed. There had been times 
when the meat case was entirely 
empty for days at a time. And 
when a supply did come in, the 


rush of customers was such that 
they had to be given numbers—as 
in an old-time barber shop—so they 
could be served in turn. 

", . . handled with . . . skill . . 

But Joe would very soon get the 
impression that all these problems 
of store operation were being 
handled with surprising skill. Look¬ 
ing at the whole Safeway picture, 
he’d know that Safeway people 
have been meeting the difficulties 
of wartime food distribution with 
successful determination, not only 
in the stores but also in the manu¬ 
facturing plants, the offices, the 


warehouses, and in every type of 
operation. 

Behind that determination is this 
fact: the modern method of dis¬ 
tributing food, pioneered by Safe¬ 
way, works to cut out waste motion 
and needless in-between costs. Dur¬ 
ing wartime, this releases man¬ 
power for the military forces, for 
building ships and planes, and for 
working on the farms. It means 
reduced marketing costs for food, 
so that everyone—no matter what 
his income—can buy more than 
would otherwise be possible. The 
greater efficiency of this method is 
of even more vital importance to a 
nation at war than during peace¬ 
time! 


Safeway Supplier and 
Service Companies Expand 

Fifty-four of them are helping to improve Safeway’s operations 


“rpHAT’s all very well,” might be 

JL the remark of “G.I. Joe” (or 
“G.I. Jane”), after seeing some of 
the things Safeway people have 
been doing and some of the prob¬ 
lems they have been meeting, in 
wartime. “But what’s being planned 
toward helping improve Safeway’s 
operations?” 

One indication of that planning 
is the establishment of supplier and 
service companies. “And what,” 
says Joe, “is a supplier company?” 

Practically speaking, the supplier 
companies are developments and 
extensions of central buying depart¬ 
ments formerly headquartered at 


Oakland. Their main function is to 
acquire merchandise for Safeway. 
They do this by means of buying 
and manufacturing operations 
which are under their own control. 
They also advise the distribution 
divisions regarding their buying and 
manufacturing problems. 


”, . . staffed by experts . . 

One of the big points about these 
companies is that they are staffed 
by experts and specialists in each 
line—the men who buy dried beans 


for Safeway know just about all 
there is to knew about dried beans; 
the men who make mayonnaise for 
Safeway are mayonnaise special¬ 
ists; etc. 

The whole set-up represents or- 
ganized buying , to supplement Safe- 
way’s organized retail selling. 

Looking over the list, Joe would 
notice that wherever possible each 
supplier company operates under a 
trade name which indicates the 
commodities it handles (e.g., Olym¬ 
pic Sugar Company, Fairfax Bread 
Company). He’d realize this policy 
makes it easier to identify the opera¬ 
tions of each company—easier for 
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There is a supplier company which 

handles many kinds of canned foods. 

outside concerns and for Safeway 
people too. Headquarters and 
branch offices are operated at the 
points most logical from the supply 
standpoint (e.g., Superior Cheese 
Company has headquarters at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, with a 
branch at Marshfield, Oregon— 
both important cheese-producing 
centers). 

If Joe wanted to take a closer look 
at a supplier company, he might 
take one of the most extensive of 
them: the Easwest Produce Com¬ 
pany. Easwest is responsible for the 
centralized buying of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, fresh and dehy¬ 
drated dates, fresh coconuts, and 
bananas. Headquarters are at Oak¬ 
land (the offices are separate from 
Safeway’s Central Division). There 
are six regional supervisory offices, 
at Seattle, Denver, Dallas, Los An¬ 
geles, Oakland, and Washington, 
D. C. There is a packing sheds 
supervisory office at Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. Potato packing sheds are 
operated at Hatfield, California, 
and Menan, Idaho. There are 25 



. . . one of the most extensive has fresh 
produce for its province . . . 


permanent branch offices (receiving 
and/or shipping), scattered from 
New York to the West Coast. And 
in addition, scores of seasonal buy¬ 
ing offices “move with the crops.” 
This entire organization is engaged 
solely in the job of getting supplies 
of fresh produce for Safeway stores. 

“A big operation,” admits Joe. 
“What about the functions of a sup¬ 
plier company?” 

To get the answer to that, he 
might look at the Lakeside Butter 
Company. With separate head¬ 
quarters at Oakland and a company 
plant at Waterloo, Iowa, this outfit 
is responsible for furnishing Spon¬ 
sored Brand butter to the U. S. dis¬ 
tribution divisions. Joe would find 
that Lakeside is prepared to do such 
things as these: 

—Operate butter cutting and 
wrapping plants. 

—Purchase bulk butter for those 
plants. 

—Make arrangements with out¬ 
side plants for furnishing Sponsored 
Brand butter direct, on order from 
the distribution districts. 

—Control the quality and uni¬ 
form grades of Sponsored Brand 
butter production. 

—Purchase butter wraps and car¬ 
tons from Food Container Com¬ 
pany (another Safeway supplier 
company). 

—Assist the distribution divisions, 
upon request, in arranging for a 
satisfactory supply of local outside 
brand butter, or of bulk butter for 
their own cutting plants. 

“How many supplier companies 
are there in Safeway?” asks Joe. 
The answer, at presstime, was 
thirty-four! They range all the way 
from the Mayfair Cake Company 
(presently engaged only in making 
a study of the cake industry) to the 
Dwight Edwards Company (oper¬ 
ating six company plants in the 
U. S., and one in Canada—through 
Dwight Edwards (Canada) Limited 
—to supply Safeway stores with 
Sponsored Brands of coffee and 
tea). 

“And how do they deal with the 
sources of supply?” Joe might 
continue. 

He wouldn’t have to watch them 
in operation for very long before 
he’d realize that their work is con¬ 
trolled by a set of policies charac¬ 
teristic of Safeway: “ ... in a man¬ 
ner creditable to the company and 
constructive to the food industry.” 



. . . and another has to do with such 
items as mayonnaise and dressings . . . 


For example, he’d find that in all 
buying, “sharp practices” and 
“chiseling tactics” are avoided. 
There’s no attempt to outsmart the 
other fellow. 

This is pointedly illustrated in the 
buying of fresh produce. Easwest 
pays the farmer as much or more for 
his product as he can obtain else¬ 
where, and is proud of that fact. 
Safeway depends upon its own ef¬ 
ficient methods of operation to 
show the necessary reasonable profit, 
rather than trying to “buy cheap.” 
And that includes making produce 
purchases regularly, which helps to 
stabilize the market. 

As for brokers, Joe would find 
that it’s Safeway policy to deal 
through them if the seller so desires, 
and never to seek to deal directly 
with either manufacturer or seller 
for the purpose of cutting out the 
broker. 

New manufacturers, and makers 
of new items, find that Safeway’s 
supplier companies are interested 
when their merchandise offers po¬ 
tential volume and profit, even 
though customers aren’t already 
demanding that merchandise. 

“Well, that sounds like Safeway, 
all right,” says Joe. “But what about 
the service companies?” These too, 
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he’d learn, stem from departments 
formerly operating within the Cen¬ 
tral Division at Oakland. In con¬ 
trast to the supplier companies, 
which procure supplies for Safeway, 
they render services. They have to do 
with such operations as warehouses 
and trucks, advertising, personnel, 
guides and manuals, etc. At press¬ 
time, there were twenty such service 
companies in operation. 


ff . . . typical companies . . 

If Joe looked down the list, he 
might come upon such typical serv¬ 
ice companies as these: 

—Webster Training Service, Los 
Angeles, which has the job of de¬ 
veloping and bringing together the 
methods and policies applying to 
training Safeway personnel. 

—Bristol Advertising Service, San 
Francisco, which consults with the 
supplier companies in promoting 
the sales of Sponsored Brands. 

—Roxby Transport Company, 
Oakland, which is responsible for 



Still other supplier companies have to do 
with poultry procurement. 


operating line-haul trucking lines 
and assembly depots. 

—Retail Construction Company, 
San Francisco, which operates seven 



Some service companies are set up to 
improve trucking operations. 


branch offices in the U. S. and 
Canada, and has to do with the 
construction, maintenance and re¬ 
modeling of store locations. 

And all the service companies 
operate under the same kind of 
policies that are characteristic of 
Safeway. 

Development of service and sup¬ 
plier companies has been stimulated 
by the appearance of special war¬ 
time problems. In other words, their 
early growth is being tested under 
rigorous conditions, and the experi¬ 
ence will stand them in good stead 
during the postwar years. 

. . more importance . . 

Joe, looking at this part of the 
Safeway picture, would be making 
a good guess if he figured the sup¬ 
plier and service companies were 
going to achieve more and more im¬ 
portance in helping Safeway do its 
job of distributing food efficiently— 
and thus providing greater oppor¬ 
tunities, both directly and indi¬ 
rectly, for Safeway men and women. 


How Is Safeway Organizing to Do a 

Bigger and Better Job Throughout? 

It’s not too early to look into the future 


“T begin to think,” admitted 

I “G.I. Joe” (or “G.I. Jane”), 
“that Safeway has been pretty busy 
since the war began. What about 
the future?” 

Well, we all know that the armed 
forces are fighting a tremendous 
war on all fronts right now—in 
Europe, in the Pacific, in Asia. Pro¬ 
duction for war is continuing in the 
United States and Canada in vast 
quantities. And we all know that 
final Victory, although certain, is 
not yet within sight. 

But Safeway has been taking ac¬ 
count of what has been learned 
under wartime operating condi¬ 
tions. And already these lessons are 
being projected into the future, so 
that a framework for the postwar 
years may be set up, with plans laid 
to provide the fullest possible op¬ 
portunities for employment. 


Parts of that framework are still 
in the early stages of construction, 
and some of those plans are still in 
a tentative stage of development. 
But, by looking at the Safeway of 
now, Joe can imagine something of 
what after-the-war Safeway will be 
like. 



The new stores will have improvements 
now being studied by the experts. 


The stores, for instance. Of course 
Safeway will have new stores. They 
will be self-service stores, in line 
with the company’s historical policy 
and in line with an increasing trend 
on the part of all food merchants. 
Exactly what kind of stores they will 
be is under constant study. 

Among Safeway’s service com¬ 
panies are groups of men engaged 
in experimenting with improved 
design, improved fixtures, improved 
layout. Others are studying com¬ 
munities, in an attempt to deter¬ 
mine those locations which will be 
most convenient for the most cus¬ 
tomers. Others are developing sys¬ 
tems of training for store personnel 
which will be aimed at making 
every store employee’s work more 
pleasant and more successful with 
less effort. 

Joe knows, of course, that the 
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Manufacturing and processing of food 
products for Safeway will be a factor. 

effect of these studies won’t become 
apparent immediately after peace 
has been declared. No matter how 
swiftly the United States and Can¬ 
ada—and the world—become read¬ 
justed to peacetime operations, 
weeks and months will pass before 
things planned become actualities. 
But those plans offer a rich promise 
to Safeway men and women. 

Supplies of merchandise for the 
stores are also the subject of day- 
after-day current study. Already 
(as Joe has discovered) steps have 


been taken to streamline the move¬ 
ment of merchandise from producer 
to store by means of the supplier 
companies. This development ap¬ 
plies to all kinds of merchandise 
sold through Safeway stores: prod¬ 
uce and meat and dairy products 
and all the items that are to be 
found on the shelves and center 
fixtures. 

The point that might interest Joe 
particularly is that the supplier 
companies’ work will involve the 
buying of merchandise from outside 
sources (whether they be the direct 
producer as in the case of a farmer 
or marketing cooperative, or the 
processor as in the case of a major 
packing company or a small manu¬ 
facturer)—and also the manufac¬ 
turing and processing of Safeway’s 
own Sponsored Brands of merchan¬ 
dise, to compete on an equal basis 
with other brands on the shelves 
and fixtures of our stores. These 


manufacturing and processing ac¬ 
tivities, as Joe realizes, will offer 
new fields of opportunity and em¬ 
ployment to Safeway people. 

To handle this swelling volume of 
merchandise between plant or rail¬ 
road car and the stores, an expanded 
and modernized system of ware¬ 
houses and trucking operations will 
be required. Joe, who has had a 
look at the service company set-up, 
knows that Safeway has already es- 
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To supply the stores, belter methods of 
truck operation are being developed. 


tablished organizations to lay plans 
in that direction. They are studying 
new methods of warehouse han¬ 
dling, improved warehouse equip¬ 
ment and layout, better procedures 
to make the trucking function fit 
into the whole Safeway operation 
with maximum smoothness and 


efficiency. Here again the end result 
will be new kinds of jobs and im¬ 
proved working conditions. 

As Joe thinks about these varied 
plans for the future of Safeway, he 
will realize that it has one funda¬ 
mental purpose: to achieve more 
and more efficiency in the distribu¬ 
tion of food. If, as a consequence of 
these plans, our customers are able 
to get more and better merchandise 
for their food dollar while the pro¬ 
ducers and processors continue to 
get their fair share, then the plans 
will have been well laid. 

A major factor in making them 
succeed will be the teamwork and 
individual energy of Safeway men 



Safeway parking lots will be even busier 
when postwar gasoline is available. 


and women. Putting sound plans 
into operation with the help of its 
people, Safeway looks forward to 
postwar years of increased activity. 


What Are Safewav's Plans for the 

Veterans and for Present Employees? 

Policy provides widest possible employment opportunity 


“tooks like Safeway will be a 

-L i good outfit to work for again,” 
says “G.I. Joe” (or “G.I. Jane”), 
after reviewing the record and tak¬ 
ing a look into the future. “But 
what kind of deal am I going to get, 
trying to get my job back? And 
what happens to all the people who 
have come to work for Safeway 
since the war began?” 

Joe reads the papers. He knows 
that nearly a million officers and 
men had already received honor¬ 
able discharges from the Army of 
the United States alone, by June 



A Safeway man might want to come back 
to the job of driving a modern truck. 


30, 1944. Many others had returned 
to civilian life from the armed forces 
of Canada and the U. S. Among 
them are hundreds who have taken 
up their w'ork with Safeway again. 

What will Joe find when he re¬ 
turns to Safeway—whether it be 
tomorrow or after Victory has been 
won? 

. . what kind of pay . . .?” 


salary only, Joe will find that he’ll 
get either the salary he was earning 
when he entered the service, or the 
salary the job now carries, which¬ 
ever is higher. If salary and bonus, 
there will be a choice: 

1. Joe’s former position with his 
former salary or current salary, 
whichever is higher, plus whatever 
bonus the job will now produce, or 

2. Another position (similar in 


Of course, Joe knows about the 
laws that have been passed, in the 
United States and Canada, regard¬ 
ing the re-employment of veterans. 
He knows that in the U. S. they ap¬ 
ply to all persons, male and female, 
who entered upon active military or 
naval service (including the Mer¬ 
chant Marine) after May 1, 1940, 
whether by induction, enlistment, 
commission, or otherw ise, and who 
have satisfactorily completed a 
period of military service or train¬ 
ing. Canadian laws are similar ex¬ 
cept that they apply for the period 
beginning September 9, 1939, and 
include also members of the Corps 
of (Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters 
for Service in the United Kingdom. 

“All right,” says Joe. “I’d like to 
have my old job back. What kind of 
pay will I be getting?” 

If Joe’s former position involved 



And there's many a Safeway job in wbich 
"G.I. Jane" might be interested, postwar. 
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"G.I. Joe" might see himself at his old 
job, managing a Safeway store . . . 


status and seniority) which is now 
producing a total compensation 
equal to or more than he was receiving 
when he entered the service. 

“Wait a minute,” Joe remarks. 
“I think there may be a mix-up 
here. I was location manager of No. 
ioo when I went in. The man who 
was transferred to that position to 
replace me was drafted later on. 
And the man who was promoted to 
manage that other store was also 
drafted. All three of us will be com¬ 
ing back as veterans. Where do I 
fit in, and what about them?” 

That’s kind of complicated. Lo¬ 
cation Manager Joe was drafted 
from No. ioo. Location Manager 
Jack was transferred from No. 200 
to No. 100, replacing Joe, and was 



When new stores are established, they 
will include many new improvements. 


then drafted. Food Clerk Jim was 
made location manager of No. 200, 
replacing Jack, and was then 
drafted too. 

The law says that a veteran has a 
right to his last permanent job and 
that the man who replaced him 
holds the job on a temporary basis 
and he has a right to his last perma¬ 


nent job (in this example, the one 
from which he was transferred). So, 
in this case, Joe has a clear claim to 
No. 100 and Jack to No. 200. But 
Jim also has a claim to the mana¬ 
gership of No. 200 since he left it to 
enter the service and it wasn’t “tem¬ 
porary” when he took it. Safeway 
policy—in the absence of any legal 
ruling on such a situation—will be 
to give Joe his old job back, and to 
make every effort to place both 
Jack and Jim in positions equal to 
the managership of No. 200. 


. . leave of absence . . 

“Okay. Suppose we all get our 
jobs back. But what about all the 
time we’ve been away from Safe¬ 
way?” asks Joe. “Is that going to 
put me under a disadvantage?” 

Joe will be considered as having 
been on leave of absence during his 
period of service, with seniority 
rights accruing just the same as if he 
had been continuously employed 
by Safeway. He’ll be entitled to full 
vacation and sick and accident al¬ 
lowance privileges on the same basis 
as if he had never left the company. 

“I’ve heard,” says Joe, “that 
some of the stores have been closed 
since the war began, because of 
leases running out and reasons like 
that. What if my old store is no 
longer there?” 

If Joe’s store has been closed, he 
will be offered a similar position 
nearby, just as if conditions had 
forced the closing while he was 
managing it. 

“That’s fine,” says Joe. “But 
while I’ve been wearing a uniform, 
suppose I’ve learned a lot of new 
things. Don’t they mean anything?” 


"What happens to them?” 

They certainly do. Joe will find 
that it is Safeway policy to try to 
place him in a position where he 
can use those new skills, if he has 
developed qualifications which are 
superior to those he possessed when 
he left the company. 

“Well,” admits Joe, “that cer¬ 
tainly takes care of me. But what 
about the people who have taken 
jobs with Safeway since I left? 
What happens to them?” 

Safeway proposes to take care of 
them, too. Even if the number of 



... or, for that matter, working "out 
in the field" with a supplier company. 

people employed by Safeway were 
to remain the same after the war, as 
before, there would be a place for 
thousands of “wartime” employees 
who have made good since joining 
the company. In any case, the com¬ 
bination of Safeway’s normal turn- 



'Reconverting" Safeway will involve no 
temporary shutdowns. 

over of personnel, in relation to the 
anticipated rate of discharge from 
the armed services, would provide 
openings for qualified individuals of 
both groups. 

More important, it will be worth¬ 
while for all of us—“G.I. Joe” and 
“G.I. Jane” and we who are Safe¬ 
way employees now—to keep this 
fact in mind: the problem of “re¬ 
converting” Safeway from wartime 
to peacetime work will involve no 
temporary shutdowns. Reconver¬ 
sion for Safeway will mean a carry¬ 
ing on of its essential function: the 
efficient distribution of food. Safe¬ 
way also plans substantial expan¬ 
sion, not only in the distribution di¬ 
visions but also in the supplier and 
service companies, which means 
wider opportunities for the employ¬ 
ment of Safeway men and women. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO SAFEWAY’S 1944 SALES DOLLAR 


$ 1.00 

81.49c 

10.16c 

0.07c 

5.42c 

0.59c 

1.48c 

0.79c 



The Dollar Taken IN by Safeway 




Paid Out to Farmers and Other 
Suppliers of Goods 



O 


Paid Out in Salaries, Wages and 
Bonuses 



Paid Out as Compensation to Elected 
Officers 



Paid Out for Operating Supplies; 
Other Expenses 



Set Aside to Cover Depreciation 

Paid Out for All Local, State and 
Federal Taxes* 

Profit for Stockholders and Surplus 
Account 

*Including o.j$c paid out for U. S . and 
Canadian Income and Excess Profit Taxes 
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